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and desirable uses of the coefficient of regression are not commonly known. 
The monograph affords an excellent example of the use of these two methods. 



Manual and industrial arts. — That the manual arts have advanced to a 
permanent place in the educational field is undoubtedly true. Their entrance 
into it, however, has served to open many problems with reference to their 
instructional aspects, their place in the curriculum, the manner of their organi- 
zation, and the direction in which their further evolution may with safety be 
directed. 

Professor Griffith, in a recent book, 1 has undertaken to attack one of these 
problems not commonly dealt with heretofore, namely, the psychological 
foundations upon which rest the principles of instruction in the subjects 
involved. 

The book is designed for normal-school and college classes. In a large 
way his considerations are based upon a classification of nerve connections: 
first, between sensation and muscular reaction (instinctive) ; second, between 
sensation and thought (conscious, intellectual); third, between one thought 
and another (intellectual); and fourth, between thought and bodily reaction 
(habits, once intellectual but finally controlled by feeling). He notes the 
one-time dominance of the intellectual ideal alone, and states that "society 
and the race depend for successful maintenance and progress upon the develop- 
ment of both effective forms of thinking and action." Throughout his argu- 
ments he contends for a balance between the conflicting demands of the various 
aims of education. He admits unreservedly the place of intellectual training 
in race progress when he states a " third type of reaction is the highest — a type 
of reaction based upon an analysis of situation and a reasoning of cause and 
effect." He finds justification for the intelligent establishment of motor 
responses in their service as a means of expressing ideas; developing attitudes 
and habits; and developing knowledge of processes, attitudes, and habits of 
vocational significance. His conclusions are clearly stated and altogether 
defensible, for he does not go beyond evidence presented by alternative con- 
siderations. 

In the first two chapters he differentiates the manual and industrial arts 
and seeks to place each in its relation to the educational needs of society. 
The seven chapters following are concerned with the development of psycho- 
logical forms but made pertinent by constant allusions to materials familiar to 
the pupil specializing in the manual subjects. . Chapters xii and xiii are 
especially noteworthy, presenting in admirably suggestive manner helpful 
principles on "The Lesson" and "Class Management" respectively. These 
might be read with profit by any prospective teacher. Here again illustrative 
materials are drawn from the field familiar to the pupil. 

'Ira S. Griffith, Teaching Manual and Industrial Arts. Peoria, Illinois: 
Manual Arts Press, 1920. Pp. 229. $2.00. 
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Chapter xiv deals with "Standards and Tests," thus introducing the pupil 
to the idea of self-evaluation in terms of a scale, as well as to the possibility 
of applying certain similar processes to his results as a teacher through evidence 
found in the skill, habits, and knowledge of his pupils. The final chapter is 
a r6sum6 of the large ideas presented in those foregoing. 

Although one feels the need for a more extended discussion of many of 
the points, there is left in the mind of the reader the conviction, nevertheless, 
that Mr. Griffith has sought to present the facts in as simple and untangled 
a form as possible, with the specific purpose in mind of establishing a workable 
pedagogy on the psychological principles developed. One feels that he has 
succeeded in his purpose in an admirable degree. The book ought, therefore, 
to be of great service to both teachers and pupils in the field of manual arts, 
as well as to educators in general. 



A guide for using the dictionary. — Teachers will always make use of books 
growing out of actual classroom procedure. Few of the minor topics dealt 
with in the modern elementary school are neglected more than dictionary 
study. It is to fill this need that Anna L. Rice has prepared a booklet 1 on 
teaching the use of the dictionary. 

The purpose of the book is clearly expressed by the following statement 
from the Preface. "These outlines have been prepared for the use of teachers 
in grades four to seven inclusive, and cover as much of the subject of dictionary 
study as can profitably be taught to pupils of these grades" (p. 3). The 
outlines are arranged under the following topics in the order named: 
the alphabet, vowels, consonants, syllabication, accent, the hyphen, pro- 
nunciation, meaning of words, use of dictionary, and rules for spelling. There 
is a separate outline for each of the four grades, with a statement of the mini- 
mum time required. Following the outline are lists of suggestive questions 
for grade tests as actually given in the schools. Many valuable suggestions 
to teachers who will use the outlines are given in the Preface. A bibliography 
for the teacher is found at the end of the book. 

The little volume bears evidences throughout of having been subjected 
to the practical tests of the classroom, and teachers will find it to be a practical 
and helpful guide. 

Visual instruction. — The interest in the use of pictures for teaching is 
becoming widespread. The value of the method depends very much upon 
proper discrimination in selecting materials. A set of books 2 for visual instruc- 
tion, edited by Commissioner Kendall, appeared in 1916 and has been recopy- 
righted in 1920. This work is worthy of even greater attention than it received 
during the busy war years. 

1 Anna L. Rice, Outlines in Dictionary Study. New York : Gregg Publishing Co., 
1920. Pp. 77. $0.60. 

* Calvin N. Kendall, editor, Pictured Knowledge. Chicago : Compton- Johnson 
Co., 1916, 1920. Vols. I-VI. Pp. xxxv+2354. 



